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Abstract 

This paper is a further step for Zahid (2004) to build up a mode! 
for metaphor translation. This mode! applied to translation from Arabic 
into English, given the data from the Holy Quran it works with. 
Inspired, as it is, by some contemporary theories of translation, it tries 
not only to review, explain and criticize these, but to go beyond them to 
set up a comprehensive prototype for metaphor translation as well In 
Newmark's and Dickins's models, two major references in this paper, 1 
have focused on what I perceive as the metaphor technicalities overlap 
whose root cause seems to be the authors' reliance on rhetoric as a 
primordial criterion for the classification of metaphor. This model 
suggests that the classification of metaphor should he based on the 
translation perspective. Accordingly, metaphor can be classified as 
common or specific, A common metaphor is shared between two or 
more languages and cultures; whereas, a specific one is local and, 
subsequently, relative to a specific culture and language. In terms of 
translation, a common metaphor can be translated linguistically and 
culturally. A specific metaphor, however, should be reproduced. 
Unfortunately, in the latter case, culture may stand as an obstacle to the 
process of translation. The model I suggest looks up to drawing a clear- 
cut distinction between common and specific metaphors. Translation by 
means of metaphor seems to he the most relevant technique in terms of 
distinction. 

Western Theory of Metaphor 
Types of Metaphor 

1- Fowler's typology: metaphor in Fowler's typology is divided 
into live and dead metaphors Live metaphors "are offered and accepted 
with consciousness of their nature as substitutes for their literal 



equivalence" (1926: 348-49). A metaphor is called dead when the 
"speaker and hearer have ceased to be aware that the word used is 
literal" (1926: 349). Cooper adjusts the statement in accordance, 
thinking that "the more we forget that it is being used instead of a literal 
equivalent, the deader is the metaphor" (1986: 1 19). Basing his view on 
the consciousness / unconsciousness he qualified Fowler's approach by 
"amnesiac scale". I t appears as if both the speaker and the hearer are 
affected by amnesiac disease. It seems that the process of distinction 
between dead and live metaphor in Fowler's typology is mental, 
depending upon the degree of consciousness/unconsciousness of the 
speaker & reader. From this angle, it is appropriate to consider it as a 
"mental classification", 

2- Newniark's typology: in this typology, metaphor is divided 
into six types; 

a- Dead metaphor: According to Newmark, a dead metaphor is 
"where one is hardly conscious of the image" (1988: 106). He adds that 
this kind of metaphor frequently relays on the uni versal terms used to 
describe space and time such as field, line, top, bottom, foot, mouth, 
arm and so on. 

b- Cliche metaphors: they are defined as metaphors 4 that have 
perhaps temporarily outlived their usefulness, that are used as a 
substitute for clear thought, often emotively, but without corresponding 
to the tacts of the matter" (1988: 107). Newmark illustrates this type by 
the following example: "the country school will in effect become not a 
backwater but a breakthrough 1 '. 

O Stock or standard metaphor: It is "an established metaphor 
which in an informal context is an efficient and concise method of 
covering a physical and/or mental situation both referential ly and 
pragmatically" (1985: 108), such as: 

Keep the pot boiling. 

-A wooden tace, 
-All that glitters is no I gold. 
-I can read him like a book. 
-A sunny skmU\ 

d- Recewfc metaphor: It is a metaphorical neologism often 
'anonymously 1 mirnd, which has spjead rapidly in the SL" (1988: 111), 
such as pished fbt \imok\ 'groovy* for 4 good\ 'spastic' for 'stupid'. 
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e- Original metaphor: This kind of metaphor contains 'the core 
of an important writer's message, his personality, and his comment on 
life" (1988; 1 12). Newmark deems such metaphors to be a source of 
enrichment in the target language. 

f- Adapted metaphor: Newmark illustrates this type by the 
following examples: L the ball is a little in their court', 'sow division*; 
'get them in the door\ Ft is worth mentioning that no definition to this 
kind of metaphor has been suggested. 

In terms of qualification, Cooper (1986: 119) qualifies 
Newmark 1 s approach by £ geriatric scale'. The categorization into dead, 
cliched, stock, recent and original metaphors seems to implicate age as 
the cr iteria of classification. Like a person, a metaphor approaches death 
as it ages. A close scrutiny reveals that the geriatric scale is not 
applicable to all of them. For instance, the scale of age is clearly visible 
in cliche and recent metaphors. On the contrary, original metaphor 
reflects the creativity of the writer; dead metaphor reflects the 
consciousness/unconsciousness of the reader; and stock metaphor 
reflects the analogy as a mechanism governing the relationship between 
tenor and vehicle. This variety of scales leads us, against cooper's 
approach, to qualify Newmark 1 s typology as a "multidimensional 
scale'. 

3- Dickins's typology: Dickins's typology is characterized by two 
stages: in the first stage, metaphor has been classified into dead and live 
metaphor and, in the second, into lexicalized and non- lexical ized 
metaphor. He suggests the dead metaphors "are the kind of things which 
are recognizably metaphorical, but which are included as sense of words 
in dictionaries. By contrast, live metaphor may be similarly crudely 
characterized as the kind of things which are recognizably metaphorical, 
but which are not included as senses of words in dictionaries" (1998: 
261-62). The lexical scale is implicitly applied in this classification. In 
the second stage, the lexical scale is clearly adopted when he divides 
metaphors into lexicalized and non- lexicalized. He believes "the 
importance of this distinction between lexicalized and non-Iexicalized 
metaphors is not that it should be absolutely true, but that it provides a 
reasonable way in the great majority of cases of distinguishing two 
major classes of metaphor which. ..typically require rather different 
treatment in translation" (2002: 148). 
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1- Lexicalized metaphors; These categories are the "uses of 
language which are recognizably metaphorical, but whose meaning in a 
particular language is relatively clearly fixed,. . we may say that 
lexicalized metaphors are metaphors whose meanings are given in 
dictionaries" (2002: 147); such as 'rat' for a person who deserts his 
friends. This category includes three types of metaphors, 

a- Dead metaphor is one which can not normally be recognized 
as a metaphor. 

b- Stock metaphor is one that is widely used as an idiom. 

c- Recent metaphor is a metaphorical neologism. (For more 
details, see Dickins 2002: 149). 

2- Non-lexicalized metaphors: In this category of metaphor, "the 
metaphorical meaning is not clearly fixed, but will vary from context to 
context, and has to be worked out by the reader on particular occasions" 
(Dickins 2002: 147); thus, "a man is a tree" which may have different 
meanings according to different contexts- This category is consisted of 
conventionalized and original metaphors. 

a- Conventionalized metaphors: This category consists of 
metaphors "which are not lexicalized (and not therefore be given in 
dictionaries), but do draw on either cultural or linguistic conventions 71 
(2002: 149). Examples include ^ battle of wits', 4 attack \ 'lash out' and 
so on. 

b- Original metaphors: This kind of metaphors, outcome of the 
creativity of poets and writers exemplifies in such as L "tom is a tree',., 
because they are not simply relatable to existing linguistic or cultural 
conventions. Original metaphors are difficult to interpret. More 
specifically, it is necessary to establish the ground from the context" 
(Dickins etal 2002: 150). 

Jt is clear from the above presentation that Dickins 1 * approach 
reflects the lexicological scale in which the dictionary has a decisive 
role to make a clear qut between the two categories. In terms of 
qualification, Dickins finds that some explanations of metaphor propose 
"quite complex divisions between types of metaphor''. It seems that the 
source of this complexity is due to the diversity of scales adopted such 
as mental, multidimensional and lexical. 
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Arabic theory of metaphor 
Types of metaphor 

The classification of metaphor in Arabic theory depends on the 
tenor, vehicle and the ground. Many criteria have been applied such as 
the omission/non omission of tenor or vehicle, the morphological aspect 
of the word borrowed and many others as it is explained below. 

1- Classification based on tenor or vehicle 

a- Omission/non omission of tenor or vehicle 

We have seen above that metaphor is distinguished from simile by 
the omission of either tenor or vehicle. Based on this criterion, metaphor 
is divided into: 

- Explicit metaphor SjUiu^l: the vehicle here is 
mentioned and the tenor is omitted such as loJ cJ j M saw a Iion\ 

- Implicit metaphor ijj^ & jUlw$l: the tenor here is mentioned 
and the vehicle is omitted such as 3-**jJi t> Jilt ^U* U$J 'and 
lower to them the wing of humility out of mercy \ (The Holy Quran. 
Arisraa': 24), 

b- The Harmony/non harmony between tenor and vehicle 

- Harmony metaphor £ jbd^VI: here, both tenor and vehicle 
are harmonious and logically linked such as ^ d& L>i' "and is 
one who was dead and we gave him life". (The Holy Quran, ATanaam: 
122), Here, the borrowed word is compared to the omitted tenor 
<ji^JI 'guidance 1 . The meaning of 'guidance' is harmonious with 'to 
give life'. 

- Disharmony metaphor S^atiJI SjUi^i: here tenor and vehicle 
are disharmonious. The borrowed word tL* 'dead' in the previous 
Quranic verse where it is compared to 'going astray from the 
right path 1 stands as an illustration.. Here the two meanings are less 
harmonious than in harmonious metaphor. 

c- The description associated with tenor and vehicle 

- Vehicular metaphor ^ — jUj — Ji\* here, metaphor is 
described with features appropriate to the vehicle such as the following 
line of s j& : 
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£ jl> <~J£15 _^ j j*L:A* _> : -^ f5 idMS ^3Sjy f>#^ ^8* j 

"She fires an ;^tgw at me its plurons covered with kohl 

ft wounded my infatuated heart without harming my skin 5 *. 

Here the poet compared his beloved's look with an arrow whose 
plumes were covered with mascara (kohl) used to make up the eyes. 
The plumes here are more pertinent to the arrow than to the eyes. 

- Topical metaphor Mjfe*! SjjUSWSft: here, more details about 
tenor are provided such as ^s^k <M«*^1 \*J j 4 1 saw a 
lion fighting the enemy with his sword\ Here, the sword is relevant to 
the tenor rather than to the vehicle. 

- Free metaphor iilkJI i jU^l: in this kind of metaphor no 
pertinent description is provided for tenor and vehicle. 

d- The borrowed word jUi« J J^alli 

- Non-derived metaphor a-A^Sm &JU3*»VI: here, the borrowed word 
is a generic name such as <^ in the following line: 

"By God, does of the forest tell me, 

Is my beloved Lay la a doe or a human being? 

-Derived metaphor SjUwVi: here, the borrowed word can 
be a verb, adjective or a particle such as (52:^) ,r fUii>* ^> 1^ .> "Who 
has raised us up from our sleeping place". (The Holy Qur'an: Yasin: 
52). Here the word jS L bed\ derived from the verb jSj^ is borrowed for 
the grave. 

2- Classification based on the ground 

a- Original metaphor h*J& SjUi^!: This kind of metaphor is 
produced by great poets and writers. It is also a source of enrichment for 
the language and culture, in Arabic tradition, the more original the 
metaphor is, the more beautiful it is. An instance in this respect is in 
Abuu Firas's line: 

"The street all flood to him once he called 
His supporters with faces as red as Dinars" 
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The meaning metaphorically conveyed hare is that, red .-faced from 
their heroic dauntless, resolute will to battle under Ibeir oammandcT, ih 
supporters dash in crowds to rejoin their comn;aTi deifs summon.. Dinar 
is Arabic currency made from red gold, 

b- Ordinary metaphor ^UJ! Sjl^VL It is an outspread 

metaphor, frequently used with a clear ground such as m *aJ i Ij&j t cJ ; 

'I saw a sun, sea, lion*. Here, the sun stands for female beauty, the 
sea for generosity, and the lion for bravery. 

The previous exposition seems to result generally in the 
agreement that, in Arabic theory of metaphor, the fatter classification 
should be based essentially on its structural components, namely tenor, 
vehicle and ground. As such, Arabic theory of metaphor is principally 
structural. 

Western theory, by contrast, is more interested in extralinguistic 
factors than in the structure of metaphor itself. Many criteria are used 
such as time, consciousness, originality, and so forth. Lexicalized/non 
lexicalized classification, however, is based on the role played, not by 
structure, but by the semantic distinctions provided by dictionary. This 
leads us to qualify the western approach by a fc multidimensional scale 5 
and the Arabic one by a 'structural scale'. 

Metaphor translation technicalities 

Least of the many aspects of the human being make-up in their 
differences metaphor reflects culture, behavior, language. That is why, 
metaphor, as it is, stands out as the most challenging element to 
translate into another language. In the translation of metaphor, we are 
not dealing only with language as a means of communication, but with a 
culture as an integral entity. Dagut echoes this point, believing that 
"since a metaphor in the SL is, by definition, a new piece of 
performance, a semantic novelty, it can clearly have no existing 
'equivalence' in the TL: what is unique can have no counterpart. Mere 
the translator's bilingual competence... is of help to him only in the 
negative sense of telling him that any 'equivalence' in this case cannot 
be found but will have to be created. The crucial question that arises is 
thus whether a metaphor can, strictly speaking, be translated as such, or 
whether it can only be reproduced in some way". (Dagut 1976, quoted 
by Bassnett 1991 : 24). However, metaphor is not always a new piece of 
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performance, a semantic novelty since the same metaphor can be 
produced in different languages and cultures. Metaphors, then, can 
either be common or specific. Common metaphors are shared by 
different cultures and languages. Specific metaphors are specific to 
a given culture and language. A common metaphor has a tendency to 
be translated whereas specific one is to be reproduced. 

1- Newmark's model 

Newmark sets up some guidelines for the translator "to make an 
attempt to clarify each sentence that is grammatical but does not appear 
to make sense" (1988: 106). Also, the translator has "to tease out the 
meaning of each word in a figurative meaning by matching its primary 
meaning against its linguistic, situational and cultural contexts". (1988: 
106). A translator is called upon to not bind himself within the 
grammatical structure and the denotative meaning, but dig beyond the 
first meaning into the 'meaning of meaning' , instead. This can be 
illustrated by the following Arabic metaphor jL£ 3 f& Sj 
ci j^I. If translated on the basic of the first meaning as 'why are you 
advancing one foot and delaying another' the utterance would be 
meaningless in English. An idiomatic translation such as 'you are at a 
cross roads is meaningful in the target language since it reflects the 
uncertainty expressed in ST, 

According to Newmark, even though dead metaphors can do 
without translation techniques as they are "not difficult to translate, they 
often defy literal translation, thus calling in for more choices" (1988: 
106), As an instance, 'field of research' will translate as 'domaine" in 
French and JU^ or Ja^ in Arabic. 

In respect of cliche metaphor, however, Newmark suggests that 
there is "a choice between reducing the cliche metaphor to sense or 
replacing it with a less tarnished metaphor ' (1988: 107). He adds further 
that a cliche metaphor can always be reduced "to sense or at least to 
dead metaphor" (1988: 107). Thus, 'a politician who has made his 
mark' will translate as 'politician qui e'est fait un nonf in French and <uj 
*uJ in Arabic. The English metaphor in the example has 

apparently been substituted by another Arabic metaphor, but the most 
idiomatic translation is done through metonymy <^ £ii aj] 
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As for stock metaphor, Newmark finds them sometimes "tricky to 
translate since their apparent equivalents may be out of date or affected 
or used by a different social class or age group" (1988: 108), Yet, in 
order to surmount the setback, Newmark suggests that "the most 
common procedure for translating stock metaphors is to replace the SL 
image with another established image" (1988: 109). As an illustration, 
*aU that glitters is not gold' will translate as 'tous ce qui brille n'est pas 
or' in French and U JS u^i in Arabic, Stock metaphor Lt can 

sometimes be transferred by retaining the metaphor or converting it to 
simile" (1988: 1 11), for example, II marche a pas de tortue' in French 
will translate as 'he is as slow as a tortoise' in English and 
sUaUl in Arabic. 

Concerning adapted metaphor, Newmark thinks that "it should, 
where possible, be translated by an equivalent adapted metaphor" 
(1988: 111), "sow division' for instance, will translate as 'semer la 
division' in French and a3 jfill £ j Jj in Arabic. Likewise, 'get them in the 
door' will translate as "faire le premier pas' in French and * jLa J 

in Arabic. 

It appears that original metaphor is the most challenging in 
translation since it represents the creativity of the writer. Newmark 
prefers that, although jarring with the style of the text, this kind of 
metaphor "should be translated literally, whether they are universal, 
cultural or obscurely subjective" (1988: 112). The purpose is to draw 
the reader's attention and to enrich his knowledge. Furthermore, if the 
translation of an original metaphor appears obscure, the translator 
should "replace it with a descriptive metaphor or reduce it to sense" 
(1988: 112). In Newmark's approach, no techniques have been 
suggested for recent metaphor. 

2- Dickitis's model 

Metaphor downtoning is a general rule in Dickins's approach 
devised to render Arabic metaphor into English. Dickins believes that 
iT not infrequently Arabic ST metaphor appears too strong or too dense 
for equivalent forms of English writing and there is some needs to tone 
down the metaphors of the Arabic ST in the English TT " (2002 : 158). 
The Arabic theory of metaphor holds that density and strength are 
meant to be in Arabic metaphor. Unlike in simile, the fusion of both 
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tenor and vehicle into one entity in metaphor is the main motif behind 
the powerfulncss felt by the reader 

The attempt to downtone Arabic metaphor in translation process 
may affect its mode and distort its original image. The specificity of 
Arabic metaphor needs to be respected in any translation process. In 
order to avoid potential jarring with the style of the TT, The translator 
has to compensate the powerfulncss of metaphor by other means proper 
to IX 

Dickins sees in the matter of dead metaphor that Tl where an ST 
dead metaphor is being translated by a TT metaphor, the translator 
should bear in mind whether the TT metaphor is as dead as the ST: in 
some context it would be inappropriate to use a metaphor with more 
metaphorical force than the ST one; in others, this may he acceptable or 
even desirable "(2002: 150). For example, ^ j*B ? will translate as "he 
took to his bed 1 ' in English and ^jJt jA& as "he recovered from his 
illness 1 '. 

For stock metaphor, Dickins adopts Newmak's approach, 
suggesting the following techniques: 

- A ,T stock ST metaphor can be retained as a stock metaphor 
having the same or nearly the same vehicle in the TL/' (2002: 151), 
such as ^ cAjU "possessed", ^ *M& "witnessed". 

- A "stock ST metaphor can be replaced with a stock TT metaphor 
having a different vehicle," (2002: 151 ), such as "to hang around" 

- A "stock ST metaphor can be converted to a TT simile. This 
technique works where, if translated literally into the SL ? the TL 
metaphor appears too abrupt." (2002: 151), such as jj* a "as if 
clothed in sadness". 

- It can be also "reduced to ground. This involves losing the 
metaphor altogether, and the emotional effect associated with it." (2002: 
15 i), such as oJ^\ <u tiLt* J "without feeling sleepy", 

Dickins suggests that in the translation of recent metaphor into 
Arabic one is likely to reduce them to "stock metaphors, or perhaps to 
grounds. In translating into English, recent metaphors could be used 
w here general requirements of register make them appropriate" (2002: 
152), 
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Concerning the category of non-lexicalized metaphor, Dickins 
suggests techniques that vary according to whether or not the metaphor 
is conventionalized or original metaphor. 

For the non-lexicalized, conventionalized metaphor he puts 
forward the following techniques: 

- The conventionalized metaphor T, can be retained as non 
lexical ized metaphor having the same or nearly the same vehicle in the 
XT" (2002: 152), such as ^bj^l j> "the invasion of electricity;' 

- The conventionalized metaphor can also "be replaced with a 
non-lexicalized ST metaphor having a different vehicle" (2002: 152), 
such as jVl UjU 4jj3 ^ "the flames of which have not yet died out." 

- Among the other techniques, "it is appropriate to replace the 
non-lexicalized ST metaphor with a stock TT metaphor"; such as s 
±&&J{ "flash point"; AittJt k^S jJl <ikuJl ^ "in this explosive and 
unhappy region". 

- Concerning original metaphor, Dickins believes that its 
translation " by a stock metaphor in the TT will destroy the sense of 
originality, and therefore lessen the emotional force, It may be more 
appropriate to translate it by a non-lexicalised metaphor in TT having a 
different vehicle". (2002: 154) For that purpose, he suggests the 
following techniques. 

-An "SL metaphor can be converted to a simile", (2002: 154); 
such as (ji^ ujji AjL jaAj "making him feels like an old discarded 
sock". 

-It can also be "reduced to grounds", (2002: 154); such as 
l*Ji Cy 3=^ J*4* l^ 1 <jU*^ "the Arab people of Egypt 

feel a strong affinity and deep affection". 

-An original metaphor can also be "retained in the TT, but with 
the addition of the grounds on the topic. (2002: 155)"; such as jSj 
ajI jp^a (jja ^Jjj J "he has been waiting for a long time for a 
woman to dawn over the desert of his life". 

Evaluation of Newmark's and Dickins's models: 

A close scrutiny to these two approaches reveals the overlap 
between the techniques used. In other words, it is very difficult to draw 
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limits between the varied types of metaphors in the translation practice. 
The translation techniques of an original metaphor, for instance, may 
apply to a stock metaphor at the same time. In Newmark's approach, for 
example, the technique of literal translation is shared by both dead and 
original metaphor; the sense as a technique is also shared between 
original, cliche and adapted metaphors. Dickins's approach reflects the 
same outlook. Stock metaphor as a technique is applicable to recent, 
conventional and stock metaphor. The simile as a technique is also 
shared by original and stock metaphor. The purpose of this brief 
illustration is to justify the overlap of translation techniques, on the one 
hand, and to show the difficulty of putting a clear cut between kinds of 
metaphors in term of translation practice, on the other. 

It seems the root of the problem resides in the classification of 
metaphor. As above mentioned, many dimensions such as time, 
conciseness, originality, lexicalized concur to classify metaphor, a thing 
which preoccupies researchers to find for each kind of metaphor its 
proper techniques. The overlap between techniques in the translation of 
different metaphors reveals the non importance of this classification in 
term of translation. 

The fact that one technique is used in many kinds of metaphors 
suggests, from a translation point of view, that all kinds of metaphors 
are the same although they belong to different categories. Metaphor 
classification is established for other purposes than translation. In 
conclusion, it is necessary to reclassify metaphor in terms of 
translation practice with the intention to create for each kind of 
metaphor some specific techniques. 

At the first stage, it seems that metaphor from a translation point 
of view is either common or specific. Common metaphor means that 
it is shared between two or more languages and cultures; whereas, a 
specific one is local and relative to a specific culture and language. 

A common metaphor has a correspondence in the target culture; where 
as, a specific one has to be created. 

In the light of this classification based on translation, the 
techniques of the translation of metaphor should be set. The ultimate 
aim of this approach is to examine whether the criteria of common and 
specific metaphors have some effect on translation techniques. In other 
words, to what extent can this classification be efficient in formulating 
techniques of metaphor translation? Our aim is also to achieve some 
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regularities which may minimize the clear overlap noticed in Dickins's 
and Newmark's approaches. 

Evidence from the Holy Quran 
1- common metaphors: 

Pickthall: The blind man is not equal with the seer. 
Yusuf Ali: The blind and the seeing are not alike. 

Hilali-Khan: Not alike are the blind (disbelievers in Islamic Monotheism) and the 
seeing (believers in Islamic Monotheism). 

Shakir: And the blind and the seeing are not alike. 

Sher Ali: The blind and the seeing are not alike, 

Khalifa: The blind and the seer are not equal. 

Arberry: Not equal are the blind and the seeing man. 

Palmer: The blind is not equal with him who sees. 

Rodwell: And the blind and the seeing are not alike, 

Sale: The blind and the seeing shall not be held equal. 

This SM can be considered as a common one. The usage of (^i) 
(blind) and (jj — ^) (seeing person) is used for (disbeliever) and 
(believer), respectively. The image behind this metaphor is that a 
disbeliever is a blind — <^i) and deaf person, unable to see and follow 
the path of Allah. However, a believer (seeing person) has the faith that 
guides him to the right way. It is said in Arabic (!*U&i U) (How blind he 
is!) to mean the blindness of the heart. In English (blind) is used also for 
the lack of mind discretion and perspicacity such as in blind faith and 
blind loyalty. It seems that the ground of this metaphor is shared 
between Arabic and English in terms of meaning and structure. A 
translation by the same vehicle sounds acceptable and accurate. 

122 IfbJH (aU^ii ULw £$& (>ji) 

Pickthall: Is he who was dead and We have raised him unto life. 

Yusuf Ali: Can he who was dead, to whom We gave life. 

Hilali-Khan: Is he who was dead (without Faith by ignorance and disbelief) and We 
gave him life (by knowledge and Faith). 

Shakir: Is he who was dead then We raised him to life. 
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Sher Ali: Can he, who was dead, then WE gave him life. 

Khalifa: Is one who was dead and we granted him life. 

Arberry: Why, is he who was dead, and We gave him life. 

Palmer: Is he who was dead and we have quickened him. 

Rodwell: Shall the dead, whom we have quickened. 

Sale; Shall he who hath been dead, and whom we have restored unto life, 

The SM (^j-^) (dead) and (g^-*) (alive) fall among common 
metaphors and so do not seem to create major problems in translation 
process. The SM is used for a disbeliever who is astray from the 

way of Allah. The second SM {oL_in=J) ? however, is used to describe the 
same person after changing his faith, and becoming a good believer. 

AH the English translations seem to convey the SM meaning by 
the same vehicle. The common aspect between the SM and The TM is 
the use of (die hard) to mean the long time it takes to change someone 
to a new way of doing something. In this case, both of the two (SM) and 
(TM) can cohabite in harmony; language and culture, then, become one 
entity, and so make the task of the translator less complicated. 

10 (?y4 &\ jj) 

Piekthall: The Hand of Allah is above their hands. 
Yusuf Ali: the Hand of God is over their hands. 
Hilali-KJian: The Hand of Allah is over their hands. 
Shakir: the hand of Allah is above their hands. 
Sher Ali: The hand of ALLAH is over their hands. 
Khalifa: He places His hand above their hands. 
Arberry: God's hand is over their hands. 
Palmer: God's hand is above their hands. 
Rodwell: the hand of God was over their hands! 
Sale: The hand of God [is] over their hands. 

In the Arabic usage, the word {j—j) (hand) is used to depict power 
and control. The discourse here is addressed to those who give pledge to 
Mohamed and through Mohamed (o**) to Allah, This entire scene 
happened under the hand (control, mandate and power) of Allah. 

The common SM (^) has been rendered systematically by the 
same vehicle (hand) in all the English versions. This SM does not seem 
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to create major problems as it shares the same usage with the English 
language where (hand) is used to express (control) and (power) as in 
(firm hand), 

50 :M>^I Qn^'J $ -U dt ^ M"** 3 £t 

Pickthall: and a believing woman if she gi ve herself unto the Prophel and the Prophet 
desire to ask her in marriage. 

Yusuf Ali: and any believing woman who dedicates her soul to the Prophet if the 
Prophet wishes to wed her. 

Hilali-Khan: and a believing woman if she offers herself to the Prophet, and the 
Prophet wishes to marry her- 

Shakir: and a believing woman if she gave herself to the Prophet, if the Prophel 
desired to marry her. 

Sher Ali: and any other believing woman if she offers herself for marriage to the 
Prophet provided the Prophet desires to marry her. 

Khalifa: if a believing woman gave herself to the prophet - by forfeiting the dowry - 
the prophel may marry her without a dowry, if he so wishes. 

Arberry: and any woman believer, if she give herself to the Prophet and if the Prophet 
desire to take her in marriage, 

Palmer: and any believing woman if she give herself to the prophet if the prophet 
desire to marry her. 

Rodwell: and any believing woman who hath given herself up to the Prophet if the 
Prophet desired to wed her. 

Sale: and any [other] believing woman, if she give herself unto the prophet; in case the 
prophet desireth to take her to wife. 

This verse is about a woman who gives herself to the prophet 
Mohammad (<>*) and the prophet accepts to many her. The SM (c^j) 
(give herself) derives from (L-*) (gift) which is (to give something 
without any return). This woman who gives herself to the prophet 
without any (jIj—^) (dowry) is an exception since in the Islamic 
tradition, the (Jli— ) is a must. The SM j) is translated into English 
by the same or nearly the same vehicle such as: (give herself), 
(dedicates her soul) and (offers herself). 

The second and the third translation have failed to express the 
aforementioned meaning of the verse. The idea of giving herself to 
marry the prophet (o*) is absent in (dedicates her soul) and (offers 
herself) as a human being has become a present or a drink to be offered. 
The first translation, (give herself), however, sounds English in that, 
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when a women loves a man, she gives herself to him. What 
differentiates the SM from the TM is the Islamic legislation which 
regulates the conditions under which a woman gives herself to a man, 

2- Specific metaphors 

24 :*b**yt t> Jill ^ U+) ^aili j) 

Piekthall; And lower unto them the wing of submission through mercy, 
Y usuf Ali : And, oul ol kindness* lower lo them the wing of humility . 

Hilali-Khan; And lower unto them the wing of submission and humility through 

mercy. 

Shakir: And make yourself submissively gentle to them with compassion, 
Sher AH; And lower them the wing of humility out of tenderness, 
Khalifa: And lower for them the wings of humility, and kindness. 
Arberry: and lower to them the wing of humbleness oul of mercy. 
Palmer: And lower to them the w ing of humility out of compassion. 
Rodwell: And defer humbly to them oul of tenderness. 
Sale: and submit to behave humbly tow ards them, out of tender affection 

The wonderful image behind the source metaphor (SM) (JaII c 1 -^) 
is a complicated challenge to render into the target language. The image 
in the SM (c 1 ^) (wing) evokes that of the bird lowering its wings to 
overlap (o^h) its brood and, by that dint, delineates the image of a 
man as he bows (LLLL) hj s head and shoulders in an expression of 
submission and humility. The tenderness expressed by the SM c^V) 
(J^K then, is the essence that should survive to underline the target 
metaphor (TM). 

A brief glance at the English translation of this metaphor shows 
that this quintessence is achieved by retaining the same vehicle (wing of 
submission), (wing of humility) or by (ground) (submit to behave 
humbly), (defer humbly to them). Both of these two techniques fail to 
keep the same mood and spirit of the SM. A translation by 
corresponding metaphor in the target culture would be more successful. 

Pickthall: A token unto them is night. We strip it of the day, and lo! they are in 
darkness. 

Yusuf Ah: And a Sign for them is the Night: We withdraw therefrom the Day, and 
behoid they are plunged in darkness. 
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Hilali-Khan: And a sign for them is the night We withdraw therefrom the day, and 
behold, they are in darkness. 

Shakir: And a sign to them is the night: We draw forth from it the day, then lo! they 
are in the dark. 

Sher Ali: And a Sign for them is the nighl from which WE strip off the day, and lo! 
they are left in darkness- 

Khalifa: Another sign for them is the night: we remove the daylight therefrom, 
whereupon they are in darkness. 

Arberry: And a sign for them is the night; We strip it of the day and lo, they are in 
darkness. 

Palmer: And a sign to them is the night, from which we strip off the day, and lo! they 
are in the dark. 

Rodwell; A sign to them also is the Night. We withdraw the day from it, and lo! they 
are plunged in darkness. 

Sale The night also [is] a sign unto them: We withdraw the day from the same, and 
behold, they [are] covered with darkness. 

Another sign for disbelievers is Allah's mightiness to create the 
world and His omnipotence to strip off (gl**) the day of the night. The 
original use (£1**) normally pertinent to animals is carefully chosen in 
this context to express the spread of darkness as the day strips of the 
night. 

The following verse '4*) emphasizes this meaning by 

the use of (U) which expresses (^i') (succession in action) and 
(succession in time), and of (tej) which expresses the 
suddenness. 

The techniques used in English translation of the SM (jM 
remain the same vehicle (strip off) along with other alternative one such 
(withdraw, draw, remove). Both of the two techniques, however, fail to 
render the above mentioned meaning. The first technique (strip oft) 
lacks the image behind the SM ( while the second one (withdraw, 
draw, remove) is simply too weak to keep full import of (^). The 
challenge is beyond the simple matter of language that can be solved by 
a simple replacement 

In the second part of the verse (u>*^ l^i), with the use of 
(LO) in (and LO! They are in darkness); the English translation 
succeeds to convey the idea of the suddenness expressed by 
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The image behind the SM (uj^ 1 ^ ^ jM 1 ^ £^ ^ ^b) 
has been well expressed in an English style such as in Shakespeare: 

The morning steals upon nights, 

Melting the darkness. 

The tempest, act 5, scene l f line 65. 

Here, steal and melt can successfully express in an English way 
the Arabic metaphor. 

It is preferable, in this case, when a translator faces such specific 
metaphor in which language and culture become two major components 
to look for a culture correspondent to keep the same flavor and 
ingredients of the SM. 

Picklhall: Whoso denieth the faith, his work is vain. 
Yusuf Ali: if any one rejects faith, fruitless is his work. 

Hilali-Khan: And whosoever disbelieves in I he Oneness of Allah and in all the other 
Articles of Faith... then fruitless is his work. 

Shakir: and whoever denies faith, his work indeed is of no account. 

Sher Ali: And whoever rejects the faith, his work indeed is vain. 

Khalifa: Anyone who rejects faith, all his work will be in vain. 

Arberry: Whoso disbelieves in the faith, his work has failed, 

Palmer: But whoso disbelieves in Hie faith, of a truth his work is vain. 

Rodwell: Vain the works of him w ho shall renounce the faith. 

Sale: Whoever shall renounce the faith, his work shall be vain. 

This discourse here is addressed to those who have converted to 
another religion. Their work and faith has ended fruitless and of no 
importance- To express the idea of unfruitfulness, the Quaran has 
chosen the metaphor (J^) which is derived from (sweet basil), a 

kind of herb preferred by animals. The image behind the SM is that 
having grazed on sweet Basil to its content, a beast affects a mortal 
illness beyond cure and die. The shared ground between the topic and 
the vehicle in this metaphor is good deed burnt into ashes: faith 
destroyed with conversion and the beast with self indulgence in sweet 
basil to surfeit. The beauty of this metaphor lies in the tragic end of both 
of them with prior stress on the converted person dead as an animal. 
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The English translation of this verse was successful in describing 
the uselessness of the work of a converted person, using different 
vehicles such as (failed, vain, fruitless, of no account); but it has failed 
to retain the source image which is the core and the purpose of such use. 

18 :£)UaJ (o-Ull dhi juaj Vj) 

PickthaJl: Turn not thy cheek in scorn toward folk. 
Yusuf Ali; And swell not thy cheek (for pride) at men. 
Hilali-Khan; And turn not your face away from men with pride. 
Shakir: And do not turn your face away from people in contempt. 
Sher Ali: And turn nol thy cheek away from men in scorn. 
Khalifa: You shall not treat the people with arrogance. 
Arberry: Turn not thy cheek away from men in scorn. 
Palmer: And twist not thy cheek proudly. 
Rodwell: And distort not thy face at men, 
Sale; Distort not thy face [out of contempt] to men. 

This verse describes the behavior a Muslim should follow when 
he is walking in the street. A good believer should neither walk proudly 
nor turn his face away from people in contempt. To alert believers to 
this bad behavior, the Quran has chosen a bedwin metaphor 

which is taken from the Arab bedwin life. 

The SM derives from the word (j*—^=>), which is an illness 

that, affectting the animal's cheek and neck, makes the beast bend 
towards either left or right. When an arrogant person turns his face in 
pride from people, he looks like the ill animal with a curved neck 
affected by the aforementioned disease. 

The effectiveness of this metaphor consists in bestial izing this 
person by depicting him as a beast in a bad situation. 

All the English translations were successful in describing the 
pride and its resulting contempt as a superficial meaning. The deep 
meaning, however, which represents the specificity of this SM, is 
missing. A cultural compensation is needed to fill the gap caused by this 
specificity. We can say that in this kind of metaphor the deep meaning 
plays the role of an argument justifying the superficial meaning. 
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41 :CAjjiJI (pjfcLB fuj\ ^Sp Ul^ji j}) 

Pickthall; when we sent the fatal wind against them. 
Yusiif Alt: We sent against them the devastating Wind. 
Ililali-Khan: We seat against them the barren wind. 
Shakir: We sent upon them the destructive wind. 
Sher Ali; WE sent against them the destructive wind. 
Khalifa: We sent upon them disastrous wind. 
Arberry; We loosed against them the withering wind. 
Palmer: we sent against them a desolating wind. 
Sale: we sent against them a destroying wind. 

21 : j^Jl (jit ^1 UL-Jj) 

Piekthall: And We send the winds fertilizing. 
Yusuf Ali: And We send the fecundating winds, 
Hilali-KJian: And We send the winds fertilizing. 
Shakir: And We send the winds fertilizing. 
Sher Ali: And WE send fecundating winds. 
Khalifa: And we send the winds as pollinators. 
Arberry: And We loose the winds fertilising. 
Palmer: And we send forth the impregnating winds. 
Sale; We also send the winds driving the pregnant clouds. 

In the tradition of the Holy Quran, the word (^j) is used for the 
devastating wind; whereas (r-Lj) is used for the fertilizing wind. This 
tradition is also confirmed in the Hadith: (the prophet speech) states: 
(Ujj Vj UXy LgJx^J ^l) (o Allah! Make it fecundating wind not 
destroying one). 

Through the lloiy Quran (jjj) is associated with negative 
meaning such as 

41CiL-aa {I j^a Ujj) (freezing wind) and (^jUI but its 

counterpart (^bj) has a positive meaning such as 21 j^Ji (^Sl jl r-Ljl^ 

This nuance should be taken into consideration in any translation 
for two reasons: Firstly, to select an appropriate translation for each 
kind of wind, thus letting the target reader know the clear-cut semantic 
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distinction between the two and the consequent necessity to look into 
each individually. Secondly: to show the (JU^)) of the Holy Quran in 
the sense that each single word is carefully selected and skillfully used. 

An assessment of the English translation of the two 
aforementioned metaphors reveals that there is a considerable loss in the 
target text. The English translation has tailed to preserve and clarify the 
{ jUt]) behind the two usages. Moreover, in (^JUli jyjjtj, the SM (^) 
has been translated by different vehicles (fatal, devastating, desolating). 
All of these corresponding words have failed to render the meaning of 
meant by the verse except the Hilali- khan T s translation (barren). 

The English translation has succeeded, therefore, to describe the 
disastrous aftermath of this wind but failed to draw the attention of the 
target reader to the main focus of the SM (^jSc) which is the literal 
meaning (infertile). 

There is a dichotomy of meaning between the two SM (jSi jl) and 
(fj>&), which justifies the translation of these specific metaphors by the 
same vehicles (fertile and infertile). 

Moreover, how can we imagine that (wind) in the English 
translation can be at once (fertile) and (infertile)? It is precisely for 
dissipating such question of doubt that the Holy Quran has 
differentiated between (pj) and (^Lu)- This lexicological distinction 
should be maintained in the target language through the choice of the 
adequate words. The words (tempest, storm) would fit to convey 
since they are of disastrous and violent undertones while the word 
(wind) or (breeze) would reflect (^Uj). because of its (gentleness) 

187 :ijul\ (^fl qAJ fliij {SI q&) 

Pickthall: They are raiment for you and ye are raiment for them. 
Yusuf Ali: They are your garments and ye are their garments. 

Hilali-Khan: They are Libas [i.e. body cover, or screen, or Sakan, (i.e. you enjoy the 
pleasure of living with her - as in Verse 7: 189) Tafsir At-Tabari] t for you and you are 
the same for them. 

Shakir; they are an apparel for you and you are an apparel for them, 
Sher Ali: They are a sort of garment for you and you are a sort of garment for them. 
Khalifa: They are the keepers of your secrets, and you are the keepers of their secrets. 
Arberry: Lhey are a vestment for you, and you are a vestment for them. 
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Palmer: they are a garment unto you, and ye a garment unto them,. 

Rodwell: they are your garment and ye are their garment. 

Sale: they are a garment unto you, and ye are a garmenl unto them. 

Here, in this verse, the SM describes the relationship between 
wife and husband. The Holy Quran was more precise in using the word 
(u*\—A) (garment) to draw the image of the closest relation between the 
couple. 

In Arabic, the word {^M) is used for any covering garment. It is 
also said that ( 3 jj ^ ^ J u^) (the garment of a man is his 
wife and the reverse), 

The wife is to the husband what the dress is to the body of human 
in that each forms a part of and gives comfort to the other. Wife and 
husband form one entity where they mutually please and comfort each 
other. 

All the English translations have chosen the same vehicle 
(raiment, garments, apparel, and vestment) except llilali- khan who has 
chosen transliteration (libas) to keep the same Arabic word. Neither the 
first technique nor the second one has resolved the question. The same 
vehicle will surely not convey the same meaning as it is explored above. 
Transliteration, however, keeps the situation as it is to tease the target 
reader to check the image behind. 

In this case, the specific SM should be rendered by another 
metaphor which reflects the target culture and sounds more appropriate 
to the target language. 

34 :&oJS (pJi f*j&&) 

Pickthall: unto them give tidings (O Muhammad) of a painful doom. 

Yusuf Ali: announce unto them a most grievous penalty. 

Hilali-Khan; announce unto them a painful torment. 

Shakir: announce to them a painful chastisement. 

Sher Ali: give to them the tidings of a painful punishment. 

Khalifa; promise them a painful retribution. 

Arberry; give them the good tidings of a painful chastisement. 

Palmer: give them glad tidings of grievous woe! 

Rodwell: announce tidings of a grievous torment. 

Sale: denounce a grievous punishment* 
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In this verse, the source metaphor is used for an ironical purpose. 
The use of (j-^) in Arabic is to announce good news, which is not the 
case here because those who hoard up gold and silver, refusing to spend 
it not in the way of Allah will face a painful torment. 

The English translation of the SM (j-V) switches between using 
the same vehicle (give tidings) and different vehicle: (announce) and 
(promise). 

The semantic field of the previous translation lacks the irony 
which is the major component of the SM. In order to minimize this 
absence in the SM and to gain the deep meaning in the TM; a translation 
by ground is necessary such as (O Muhammad, threaten them with a 
painful doom). 



Conclusion: 

This study shows that neither the western theory scales of the 
mental, multidimensional, lexical, nor the Arabic theory structural 
measure, is of any importance during the translation act. 

AH the western theory classifications can not help and guide the 
translator towards the make-up of a theory to apply to metaphor 
translation. An elaboration of a model based on translation perspective 
would certainly be more useful in terms of theory to help the translator 
draw a clear-cut between techniques used for each kind of translation. 
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<uU ,^iLl^l JiaUJ j 1! ^1 fLOU yl Jill 

1 988 *jbJ "^-jjj^ 44_ia1*]I ^ fvHl jb *(jl j&J UtH^ 4 hu>i j 

t . I'fill Jj t^Jajili ^jL-aiV* ita*3 yj M jijc jail £*LJ 

-^1996 4uui*LaJl 4a.,l]all tjUJ - *^JJ# 

, r 1988 * j^ii 
. f 1987 

c_bjj3t-dJI ^uu tjj jj^sJi fuJH\ ^1 i-kJtj gi Cib jLJI 

^jLJI ^^^^ 4jL±Lbaj 4,-f&A A£ jJy £jm JlAi^a Ku>ij (jj^ 3 ^ t Lf^"$* M3 ^ 

,^1961 i>-=uu bJVjIj grA 3 ^ 
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